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him again next day after the Cabinet had met.1- Cambon
also talked with Sir Arthur Nicolson, but found little en-
couragement. English public opinion, said Nicolson, was
indifferent to the Austro-Russian Balkan rivalry; it was not
yet time to consider British intervention; German financial
interests were, influential in the "City" and with some of
the Cabinet; Asquith did not at present dare take a reso-
lute attitude; but Nicolson himself was "personally a
partisan of intervention." 13
On the evening of July 30 Poincare himself spoke more
bluntly and pressingly to Sir Francis Bertie, the British
Ambassador in Paris. He argued very urgently that if
England would make an immediate declaration of her in-
tention to support France, "there would be no war, for
Germany would at once modify her attitude, . , . and even
if it did not prevent war, British aid to France at the out-
break of hostilities would assist in the maintenance of the
balance of power in Europe. Aid given later might be too
late, and if England remained neutral and Germany be-
came omnipotent on the Continent, the position of England
would be entirely altered to her detriment as a Great
Power/' Bertie replied that the doubtful attitude of the
House of Commons made it difficult to make any such
declaration, and that anyway the orders to the British fleet
not to disperse must be a pretty clear indication to Germany
of England's attitude.14 But in his private comment to
Grey, Bertie observed: "The French, instead of putting
pressure on the Russian Government to moderate their zeal,
expect us to give the Germans to understand that we mean
fighting if war breaks out, If we gave an assurance of
armed assistance to France and Russia now, Russia would
become more exacting and France would follow in her
wake."16
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